Acoustic ecology, 94-95 

activity-based learning, 203 er 
seq; ‘involvement’ central 
to, 205-06; implementing, 
208-09 

African music, 32, 232-42; 
conceptions of listening, 54; 
contrasted with western 
music, 55; classification of, 
225; teaching, 225 et seq; 
cultural accessibility, 
225-27; integrated arts 
approach, 228-32; highlife 
music, 239-40 

analysis, musical, 169, 170 

appraising, 127 et seq; new 
terminology, 132; common 
understanding of, 132-33; 
definition of, 136; areas of, 
137; a feature of all musical 
activity, 141, 157; process 
of, 141-143; progression in, 
143-150 

Argentina, 91 et seq 

Arts Curriculum Cycle (Ross), 
199 

arts teaching, ‘pseudo’ 185; 
‘proper’,192; as instruction, 
200; pupils views on, 186, 
201, 207-08; deterioration 
of resources for, 186, 189; 
what is learning in the arts? 
194; history of activity 
learning in, 203—09 

art: what it is or is not, 52, 194; 
as knowledge, 113; 
Gadamer’s theory, 197-98 

assessment: of listening sessions, 
26; of performance, 45, 
47-49 ; strategies for, 80 

Attainment Targets for music 
(National Curriculum), 131 

Australia, music education in, 
77 

‘authentic’ performance, 289 


‘balancing’ children’s music- 
making, 55-56, 57 


car horns, sounds of, 91, 97 
chamber music, 84-85 
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children’s musical experience, 4, 
60, 68 

children with learning 
difficulties, 59 et seq; case 
study, 63-68 

Chinese music, 23 

composers, influential, 29, 38 

composition and improvisation 
in the classroom, 23, 24, 37, 
55, 9, 81, 104; stimuli for, 
118; linked to appraising, 
152-156; principles of tonal 
harmony not taught, 160; a 
compulsory element of 
GCSE, 188; a false trail, 
196; not a primary way of 
developing musicianship, 287 

composition teaching in 
universities, 247 et seq 

concepts, musical, 22 

concerto, history of, 85-86 

creativity, 113, 204; not 
perceived as a feature of 
school music, 186 

culture: development of, 30-31; 
western values, 31-32, 41, 
188; European, 176-78; 
music and society in the late 
20th century, 288-90; 
multiculturism, 289 

curriculum development, 38, 39, 
78, 185; for primary school 
music, 113 et seq; cross- 
curricular planning, 119; 
change resulting from 
National Curriculum, 
128-130; in Scotland, 203 
et seq; 210-11; destruction 
of classical-music education, 
288 


degrees in music: history of 
247-49; syllabuses and 
examinations, 249-254; 
external, 254-56 
drama: in education, 190, 
191-92; problems for 
students of, 192-93 
dyslexia, 83-84 


ethical standards, 29 
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ethnomusicology, 52, 53, 81, 82 

Euroclassical music curriculum, 
82 

evaluation, of progress in piano 
playing, 4 

examinations: instrumental, 14; 
GCSE, 22, 24, 37, 38, 39, 
41, 42, 81, 127, 159, 179, 
186; A-level, 22, 38, 39, 41, 
90, 159, 160, 162, 164; 
Standard Grade (Scotland), 
203, 205; for music degrees, 
249-56 


field theory (see also ‘play’), 273 
et seq; implications for 
music education, 279-81 

freedom, conceptions of, 29-30, 
104 et seq; collective 
musical freedom, 109 

functional tonality regarded as 

obsolete, 159 


gamelan, 81; influence on 
western composers, 82 

Ghanaian drum music, 242, 243n. 

groupwork, 80, 120-121 


harmony and counterpoint 
teaching, 159 et seq; 
understanding the tonal 
system, 160; species 
counterpoint, 161; teaching 
through ‘real’ music, 161; 
pastiche composition, 161, 
263; analysis as an aid to, 
161; university courses in, 
161-62; text books for, 164; 
in university degree courses, 
249, 250-54, 258-61, 
262-63, 265, 268-69 

history of music, 29 et seg; the 
nature of history, 32-33; 
music as ‘history’, 33-35; 
‘significant’ works, 36-37; 
as an educational concept, 
37-38; cannot be taught as 
a separate strand of the 
curriculum, 38; factual data 
in, 39, 42, 207; 
methodology of teaching, 
40; concerto, history of, 
85-86 


imagination, 93; not seen as a 
quality of school music, 
186; popular, 190 

improvisation, 103 et seq; 
strategies for teaching, 
107-110, 111-112; art of (in 
jazz), 290-91 

Indian music, 82-83, 291 

Indonesian music, 81-82 

infant school, resources for 
music-making in, 78; 

training teachers for, 113 


in-service courses 
necessary for teachers, 
i235 

instrumental teaching and 
learning, implications of 
research, 17-18; dedication 
of teachers, 21; relationship 
with class music teaching, 
18, 21; starting age of 
pupils, 25; a model for 
harmony and counterpoint 
teaching, 159; Associated 
Board review of, 180; 
teenagers choice of 
instruments, 196; handbook 
for schools and services, 292 

international viewpoints in 
music education, 77-78 

interpretation of music, 14, 
15-16, 18 

ISME (International Society for 

Music Education), 77 


jazz: influence on free collective 
improvisation 103; influence 
on students’ composing, 
159; playing for the joy of 
it, 196-97; the art of 
improvisation in, 290-91; 
lack of respectability, 291 


listening and appraising, 21 et 
seq; repertoire, 22, 116; 
topics, 23-24; pupils’ 
musical taste, 24; planning 
26; assessment of, 26; 
history of music a strand of, 
29; repertoire for infant 
school, 78; course for 
teachers, 127 et seq; 
children appraising music, 
137-140; appraising in 
action, 150-157 

listening, multi-sensory, 53-54 


Media Canon (Schafer), 98 

microphones, disadvantages of, 
96 

minimalism, 23; 

motivation: to practice 
instruments, 7-10, 
relationship with daily 
practice, 9; musical notation 
important to; factors in 
activity learning, 207 

music co-ordinators (in primary 
schools), 80 

music education: direct 
encounter with music, 113; 
music cannot be taught, 
192; musical knowledge and 
understanding, 169-170; 
music an expressive 
experience, 195, 204; new 
perspectives in, 294 

music-making: a process of 
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shared meaning, 52; the 
essence of music education, 
196-97; practical 
curriculum in Scottish 
schools, 203; performance 
and the character of play, 
278-79 

music technology, 59, 60-61, 80, 
122; music software, 
220-22, 223 


national curriculum, 21, 8, 82, 
89, 169; history of music in, 
29 et seq, 37; History 
Advisory Group, 40, 119; 
revised music curriculum, 
41, 128, 134; importance of 
notation in, 45-46; in 
primary school, 80, 171; 
composition in, 104; music 
a foundation subject in, 
113; practical emphasis of, 
114; Listening and 
Appraising in, 127; 
organisation of music 
components, 130-132; 
Music Working Group, 
157; composition a central 
element in, 188 

Nature Concert (Schafer), 99 

notation, 45 et seq; culture- 
specific, 46; children’s 
readiness for, 46; a barrier 
for some children, 49; 
learning sustained by 
satisfaction in playing, 50; 
not a pre-requisite of 
composing, 104 

nursery age children: 
spontaneous music making, 
51 et seq; the teacher as 
listener, 52-55; playing 
instruments, 53 


pentatonic scales, 23, 81, 118, 119 

performance, importance of in 
music education, 285 

philosophy of music education, 
285-88 

piano teachers, 298-99 

play, notions of, 273 et seq; field 
of, 274; character of, 275 

playing by ear, 45, 49 

popular music, 71, 175-76; in 
the lives of teenagers, 186; 
in the classroom, 188; 
availability of deplored, 289 

practising (musical instruments), 
3 et seq, 173-75; method, 
5-6; regularity in, 6-7, 13, 
17; content of, 10, 18; new 
music, 11-13; warming up, 
11; technical approach to, 
13-15; importance of 
listening, 13, 25; 
concentration in, 17 


primary school, 80-81, 113 et 
seq; non-western music in, 
172, 235; new teachers not 
properly prepared for music 
teaching, 185; teaching 
skills for, 299 

procedures, musical, 22, 23, 122 

professional musicians: 
practising 3, 5, 9, 17; 
sensitivity in performance, 
6; approaches to detailed 
practising, 15; successful, 
22; backgrounds of, 25 

pupils attitudes to the arts in 
schools, 186, 207-08; 1992 
study (University of 
Exeter), 186-88 


Research into Applied Musical 
Perception (RAMP) unit, 
University of Huddersfield, 
89, 127, 131, 134 

rationality, 29-30 

recorder playing, 45 et seq 

research, music education: 
report, 72-75; qualitative 
methodologies in, 168 

response to sound, 59 

rock music, 105 


self esteem and confidence, 
encouraged in teacher 
education, 114, 117 

sequence of musical 
development, 167 

sight reading skills, 295-98, 
299 

skill learning, 4 

social evolution, 30-31; and 
music, 288-90; functional 
analysis of, 35-37 

song collections, 295 

solfa, chromatic, 72-75 

Soundbeam (movement-to- 
sound device), 61 

soundscape (Buenos Aires), 
91-92 

sound sources, exploration of, 
117; expressive properties 
of, 122 

special needs schools, 60 

Standard Grade course 
(Scotland): 203, 205; aims, 
211-13; active learning in, 
209 

success and failure, 100 

Suzuki method, 25, 46 


talented pupils, 21 

teachers: as co-ordinators, 107; 
vacancies for, highest in 
music, 185; problems of 
training and musical 
experience, 189-90; as 
instructors, not teachers, 
192, 200 
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therapy, 59 et seq; case study in 
sound therapy, 63-68 

topic-based music curriculum, 
80, 120; use of stories, 116, 
121 


‘unmusical’ pupils, 114 

understanding children’s music, 
52-53, 56-57 

university undergraduate courses 
in music, 256-57, 266; 
techniques teaching, 257-61 


vernacular music language, 159 
visual impairment, technological 
aid for, 215 et seq 


Welsh College of Music & 
Drama, 284 


youth participation in the arts: 
209; Arts in their view 
(NFER study), 186 
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